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Willkommen! 


Der Stammbaum Spricht... 
(Stammbaum speaks...) 





|come to the first issue of Stermmbaum, the 
newsletter for researchers of German-Jewish ge- 
nealogy. Stammbaum is a forum where we can share our 
successes, our discoveries, our human interest stories—all 


German Jews. Such people can be difficult to locate and the 
people mentioned in Karen’s article might be of help to you. 











related to our ongoing research into our German-Jewish 
heritage. 

Stanmbaumtis published four times each year. The 
articles in this first issue are exemplary of the articles that we 
will publish. 

Claus W. Hirsch’s two articles, “Leo Baeck Acquisitions” 
and “The Berthold Rosenthal Archive,” and Peter W. Lande’s 
article, “Gesamtarchiv der Deutschen Juden” discuss archives 
that might have material of interest to you. 

Karen Franklin’s “Valuable Resources for German-Jewish 
Genealogists” provides the names and addresses of individ- 
uals in Germany who are documenting information about 





Carol Davidson Baird’s “A Research Aid for Westfalen” 
describes a very specific research aid—a book—that she dis- 
covered only by chance and that has proved very useful to 
her. In addition to the book’s immediate utility to 
Stammbaum readers, Carol's experience points out the 
need to keep eyes and ears open for the unexpected 
information windfall. 

“The 1938 German Census” from Stammbaum 
publisher Harry Katzman, describes the information in a 
special 1938 census taken in Germany and only recently 
made widely available. As such, Harry’s article documents a 
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very specific research aid—a census—that is of potential 
interest to all German-Jewish genealogists. 

For those of us researching our German-Jewish heritage in 
the early ycars ofthe 19th century, Ralph N. Baer’s article, 
“Given Names Adopted by the Jews of Memmelsdorf,” helps 
us match original given names with new names taken by citi- 
zens in the town of Memmelsdorf in Unterfranken. 

Rolf Lederer’s family genealogy, “The Lederers of 
Gladenbach: History and Genealogical Sources,” provides in- 
teresting reading and might trigger ideas that you can useto 
Pursue your own genealogy. 

Harry Katzman’s “The Very First Census“ is an enjoyable 
discussion of the first census—if you’re thinking 1790, guess 
again—taken over 4,000 years ago! 

The “Items of Interest” column is a collection miscellanea 
with various tidbits of useful information. 

Several columns follow with useful information: 

“References and Annotations” provides information 
about books, archives, and so forth that might help you in 
your research. This issue‘s column contains an extensive hist 
of entries from George E. Arnstein. 

“Die Namen und Adressen in diesen Stammbaum” 
provides information about books, archives, and so forth 
mentioned in this issue of Stammbaum. 

“Die Adressen der Verfasser” gives the addresses of the 
authors whose articles appear in this issue of Stammbaum. 

“Suchen Mischpochah” is where Stemunbaram pub- 
lishes your family search submissions. 

“Stammbäume“ lists family tree information that you 
submit. Each entry is a summary of one of your trees. You 
should provide only enough information to enable other 
researchers to determine if the family represented on your 
tree might be related to a branch of their family. 

“Name and Place Index” is a list of the surnames and 
Place names referenced in this issue of Strmunbaum. 

And finally, we have our life blood: you! The last item in 
this issue is a subscription form that we hope you will be in- 








other, items of interest for possibl : 
Stammbaum. Submissions should be of particular 


interest to persons researching their Jey 























spired to complete with a spirited, “Absolutely, sign me up!” 
More than on the number of subscribers, however, our 
focus is on the content of Sterumubanm. Someone, how- 
ever, must write the articles and we turn to you. We encour- 
age you to submit articles that will interest Stamunbaunmg 
readers. Here are some topics you might pursue: 
Books and Newsletters. If you discover a book or a newsletter 
that you feel is of interest to Stammbaum readers, write an 
article or a review. 
Archives. Perhaps you have visited an archive. What kinds of 
records do they have—from what country, during what time 
period? Were the archivists helpful? Are the holdings cata- 
logued on a computer? Were the stacks open or did someone 
have to fetch each item you needed? Do they have a publica- 
tion? What are the address and telephone number of the 
archive and who can others contact? Ifthe archive is in 
Europe, do you have to request the materials before you 
arrive atthe archive? Do you have to request materials one 
day and return the next day to examine them? 
Book Stores. How about a bookstore that carries a good selec- 
tion of books of interest to Stermumbanm readers? 
Genealogical Socielies. Have you made contact with a German 
genealogical society in Germany or elsewhere? What do they 
‚offer, how much do they charge for research, where will they 
research, and so forth? Can we swap research? 
German Researchers. Have you worked with a German re- 
searcher that you recommend? What geographical areas does 
he or shecover? How much do they charge for their ser- 
vices? Did you feel you got what you paid for? 
Travel.Perhaps you have visited Germany and havean 
interesting story to relate. You never know when something 
that seems trivia] or inconsequential to you might trigger the 
missing link for another researcher. Did you meet interesting 
locals? A long lost cousin? 
Word of “Caution” 
Iam pleased to report that I’ve had the opportunity to talk to 
all the authors whose articles appear in this issue of 
Stammbaum. And in almost every conversation, someone 
explains a facet of German-Jewish genealogy that is new to 
me. When they finish their explanation, I often say, “That 
sounds like the beginning of a great article for 
Stammbaumi Can we look for it in the next issue?” For 
some reason my phone calls are getting shorter and less 
frequent. Hmmm. 


—Bill Firestone, Editor 
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The Berthold Rosenthal Archives 


by Claus W. Hirsch 


very so often an archive obtains the complete body of 
work of a master in his craft, and fellow researchers 
a similar interest can rejoice at the prospect of availing 
themselves of this rich lode. Such is the case with the 
Berthold Rosenthal archives, now housed at the Leo Baeck 
Institute (LBI) in New York City. 

Berthold Rosenthal was born in Liedolsheim, Baden in 
1875. He was a teacher at the Jewish school in Mannheim 
and a historian of Baden Jewry. When he was dismissed 
from his post in the mid-1930s, he turned to genealogyto 
earn a living. Fortunately, he was very productiveand me- 
thodical in his methods, as the files at the LBlattest. In all, 
there are six linear feet of material, including 20 articles about 
Jewish topics, 31 newspaper articles, 36 articles about 
Mannheim, and 14 general articles. From a genealogist‘s per- 
spective, however, the most interesting items concern 62 
family trees (mostly about families in the Mannheim area). 
Many of these pedigree charts date back to the 17th century 
and a few go back as far as 1450. 

The family trees are indexed on the LBI’'s computer 
through the personal efforts of this writer and the Institute’s 
archivist, Dr. Frank Mecklenburg. Unfortunately, the com- 
puter lists only the surname and the family fil@in which the 
surname is included, not the date or place of birth or death of 
the individual. Still, the serious researcher may be well re- 
warded for his efforts. In my case, for example, I found some 
interesting correspondence about an ancestor, the court 
jeweler Jost Liebmann, who died in Berlin in 1702. Another 
genealogist who had corresponded with Rosenthal main- 








tained that Liebmann’s grandfather was born in 1555—but 
failed to provide his places of birth and death. 

Rosenthal’s pedigree charts are backed up by narratives 
about individual families, interrelationships, and comments 
about their professional backgrounds and standing in the 
community. These often make for very interesting reading. 
Mr. Rosenthal also included highly useful bibliographies— 
many of which cite books long out of print. 

Other items of great genealogical significance in the 
Rosenthal archives include the Mohel book for Altdorf, 1783- 
1833; the adoption of family names in Baden in 1809; pre-1810 
cemetery records for Hemsbach; lists of Jews for various 
towns of Hessen for the 17th through 19th centuries; marriage 
registers for Offenbach 1661-1809; and various records for 
Mannheim for the period 1661-1809. 

Berthold Rosenthal and his wife emigrated to the United 
States in 1940 and he continued his genealogical research in 
Omaha, Nebraska, where he died in 1957. Genealogists with 
an interest in German-Jewish family history owe him a debt 
of gratitude for leaving a large collection of his carefully re- 
searched files. D 





Claus W. Hirsch is a securities analyst and financial consultant 
based in New York City. He traces his roots to Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Göttingen and the West Prussian town of Gollub. A member of the 
JGS of New York, Claus also writes for its publication, DOROT, 
and for AVOTAYNU. 


Gesamtarchiv der Deutschen Juden 
by Peter W. Lande 





doubtedly the best single source of genealogical 
information on German Jews was the material 
collected in the 1920s and early 19305 in the Gesamtarchiv der 
Deutschen Juden. This collection was developed by Jacob 
Jacobson and was an eclectic mixture of conventional material 
such as birth, death, and marriage records, and unusual items 
such as exchanges of letters, synagogue administrative 
material, circumcision records, etc. None oft consisted of 
“official”—that is, governmental—records for the reasons 
noted below. 

Although the collection included documents from virtu- 
ally every city or town in pre-World War II Germany, from 
‚Aachen to Zwingenberg, it was very uneven. For example, 
there were fewer than 50 documents from Hamburg-Altona, 
where there was a large and old Jewish community, and 
three times that number of documents from Dettensee, a 
much smaller community. This seeming anomaly reflects the 


nature of Jacobson’s efforts. He solicited documents from all 
Jewish communities but tended to receive them from smaller 
towns where the Jewish community no longer wished to re- 
tain records, whereas larger and more prosperous communi- 
ties preferred to retain their own files. There are exceptions 
to this rule, however, for example Berlin, where Jacobson 
collected considerable material. 

The time period covered by the files also varies widely. 
A few documents are from the 17th century but most are 
from the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, with 20th century ma- 
terials going up to 1939. 

With the coming of power ofthe Nazis, the 
Gesamtarchiv was seized but not destroyed. Birth, death, 
and marriage records were sent to the Reichsippenamt [See 
box on next page] and used to identify Jews and persons of 
Jewish ancestry. The originals of these files were destroyed at 
some point during the war but, luckily, they had been filmed 
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and these films survived to become the property ofthe 
Bundesarchiv in Koblenz. These were then copied by the 
Mormons and they can be obtained through Mormon Family 
History Centers throughout the United States. 

The remaining part of the collection was divided into 
ihree parts. A small part was smuggled out of Nazi Germany 
by Jacob Jacobson’s wife and is now held by the Leo Baeck 
Institute in New York City. A second and much larger part of 
the collection was obtained—in ways that have never been 
explained—by The Central Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People in Jerusalem. The third and largest part of the 
collection, however, remained in Potsdam and was basically 
inaccessible while the East German government existed. 
Since unification, these films have been held in 
Potsdam/Coswig and are available to researchers, though 
their ownership has been determined to be the Stiftung Neue 
Synagogue Berlin, Centrum Judaicum (see below). This 
fragmentation results in an odd distribution of files. For 
example, documents about Frankfurt/Oder are in New York, 
Jerusalem, and Potsdam, with additional birth, death, and 
marriage records available through the Family History 
Library in Salt Lake City. 

All the institutions that hold original material permit 
access to researchers but none are as convenient as the Family 
History Library with its filmed material. None of the institu- 
tions have a staff to respond to requests for searches of files, 
though all permit a researcher or representative to conduct 
his/her own research. Procedures to access the Pots- 
dam/Coswig material are somewhat more complicated. Be- 
fore securing access to the index cards, which describe the 
material located in Potsdam, or the documents themselves, 
which are held in Coswig, researchers must secure the writ- 
ten permission ofthe Stiftung. Permission can be obtained by 
writing to the Director, Dr. Hermann Simon at Oranienburg- 
erstraße 28/29, Berlin O-1040. My article in AVOTAYNU 
(Vol. VII, No. 1, Spring, 1992) contains a more detailed 
description of where to go and the procedures to follow. 
Hopefully, this process will be greatly simplified by later this 
een Year, When the file cards and 
the files will be moved to 
Berlin and housed in the 





The Reichssippenamt 
was an:agency started in 


1931 by the Nazi party. to | 


verify that persons ac- 
cepted into the party had 
no Jewish blood in their. 
family, In 1933, the Reichs- 
sippenamt became a gov- 
ernment agency, Its work 


included microfilming 
Jewish records, which it 





continued as late as 1945. 
For a list of Jocations Of 
some of the microfilms 
from the ‚Reichssippenamt, 
see the list provided by 
Ernest Stiefel in “Items of: 
Interest.” \ A 

"  — Ernest 

















Stiftung’s new museum. 

The Gesamtarchiv is 
unlikely ever to be located at 
one site, given its history and 
current dispersal. To assist 
researchers, I have merged 
the holdings lists of the three 
institutions—the Leo Baeck 
Institute, the Central 
Archives for the History of 
hte Jewish People, and the 
Potsdarn collection—and 
have also marked with an 
asterisk those communities 
for which I found that the 
Family History Library had 
birth, death, or marriage 
records originating from the 
Gesamtarchiv. This list 
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shows the number of documents available relating to a 
particular town and the time period covered, institution by 
institution but does not disclose the nature of the documents 
themselves. Thus, the researcher will discover that Jerusalem 
has one document covering 1853 through 1854 on Abterode 
while Potsdam has nine documents covering 1827 through 
1920 on the same town but does not specify the nature of 
these documents. The Family History Library has filmed 
birth, death, or marriage records on Abterode as well. In 
contrast, for Adelebsen, there are no Family History Library 
films and Jerusalem has the only documents. lomitted 
localities listed in the Family History Library if the only 
citations were for birth, marriage, or death records. 
Researchers who do not find the locality they are looking 
for in my index should, therefore, look in the Family History 
Library to determine whether Gesamtarchiv or other material 
is available there. Let me stress again that, other than the 
documents in the Family History Library, the three other 
fragments of the Gesamtarchiv do not include birth, death, or 
marriage records. Researchers should examine each docu- 
ment because it is impossible to tell, even by the heading or 
the title—for example, “aid to the poor”—whether the docu- 
ment includes information on individuals. 








You can obtain pies 4 
ofthe Leipzig list by writing to} 









While not linked to the Gesamtarchiv, researchers may 
also be interested in the holdings of the Zentralstelle für 
Genealogie in Leipzig. This smaller collection parallels, and 
in some cases duplicates, the Gesamtarchiv but primarily 
consists of 19th century birth, death, and marriage records 
from Jewish communities in pre-war eastern Germany. 
However, there is also considerable material on other parts of 
Germany. This collection, like that in Potsdam, did not be- 
come available to researchers until after unification, but 
unlike Potsdam, it has been filmed by the Family History 
Library. A recent check of library holdings, however, indi- 
cates that much of the material has not yet been catalogued. 
Until the Family History Library finishes cataloguing the 
material, researchers may want to consult the Leipzig list, 
which can be obtained through Harry Katzman. 

There is an old saying that “no good deed will ever go 
unpunished.” Jacob Jacobson’s achievement in collecting 
Jewish records that otherwise probably would have been dis- 
carded, had grievous results for many who were identified 
therein. Today, however, it means that researchers looking 
for their roots in pre-war Jewish Germany have access to 
material which is almost impossible to duplicate elsewhere in 
Europe. [m] 





Peter W. Lande was born in Berlin. He is a retired U. S. Foreign 
Service Officer, and is now vice president of the Jewish Genealogy 
Society of Greater Washington. 
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Valuable Resources for German-Jewish Genealogists 





by Karen Franklin 
Key 
\ ne of the most valuable resources for German-Jewish Ichenhausen, Ulm (Bavaria) 
} genealogists is "People“—people in Germany who Dr. Silvester Lechner 
have done research on or taken an interest in former Jewish StutzeleStraße 25 
communities. These individuals have various reasons for this W-7915 Elchingen 1 


Pursuit. Some feel guilty, though many were born after the 
war. (lonce received a tremendous amount of information 
from a local historian who proved to be a former Nazi—his 
name is not included below). Some have Jewish roots. Some 
Are local historians or teachers. Some are clergymen. All 
‚offer material that might not be found in archives, and many 
can direct a researcher to appropriate materials. 

These individuals are to be commended. For some, the * 
research they have done has alienated them from the locals 
(apparently the “nasty girl” was not an isolated story). Many 
have been active in restoring synagogues and indexing ceme- 
teries, and many keep their own files and records. 

I'have listed below the names of wonderful individuals 
who have helped mein my research. Should you have an in- 
terest in any of the communities or areas they come from, I 
urge you to write to them. Ifyou want to find such an indi- 
vidual in an area that you are researching, you might write to 
the local Bürgermeister or to the regional archives. If you 
find new sources, I hope you will share them with us in 
future issues of Stenunderum. 

‚Good luck! (...And don’t be surprised if you receive a 
Rosh Hashanah card or two from some of these exceptional 
people). 


Krumbach-Hurben (Bavaria) 
Herbert Auer 
Mühlstraße 17A 
W-8908 Krumbach 


Ichenhausen 
Moritz Schmid 
Von Stain Straße 9 
W-8873 Ichenhausen 


Mr. Schmid has extensive personal records and years of corre- 
spondence with former residents and their families. 


Dr. Lechner spent two years researching the Ichenhausen com- 
munity for an exhibition on 400 years of the Jewish community 
there. He is now a historian of the Holocaust for the city of Ulm. 
Bavaria-Schwaben 
Dr. Reinhard Seitz, Archivdirektor 
Staatsarchiv Augsburg 
Salomon-Idler-Straße 2 
W-8%00 Augsburg - 
Unlike many of the impossible archive bureaucrats, Dr. Seitz is a 
lovely and helpful individual. 
The Palatinate (Pfalz) 
Roland Paul 
Institut fürPfälzischeGeschichte und Volkskunde 
Benzinoring 6 
W-6750 Kaiserslautern 
A very lovely (though overworked) individual who has wonderful 
resources at his fingertips. 
Schenklengsfeld and Area (Hessen) 
Karl Honikel 
KleiStraße 19 
W-6436 Schenklengsfeld 
In addition to Schenklengsfeld, Mr. Honikel has extensive files on 
many surrounding communities, including Erdmannrode and 
Mansbach. 
Weikersheim, Hohenlohe 
Helmut Hermann 
Tannenweg 9A 
W-6972 Tauberbischofsheim, Baden 





Karen Franklin is Director of Thie Judaica Museum at The Hebrew 
Home for the Aged at Riverdale, Bronx, New York, and Chair- 
‚person of the Council of American Jewish Museums. She has 
researched her German roots extensively, 


The 1938 German Census 


by Harry A. Katzman 





'e of the most exciting events of the Eleventh 

—# Summer Seminar of Jewish Genealogy for me was 
the issuance of the “Register and Guide to the Jewish Extracts 
from the 1938 Census of Germany.” Mr. Daniel Schlyter from 
Salt Lake City had just two draft copies, and I was fortunate 
tobe able to make a copy for myself. I was most interested in 
this so-called 1938 census (it was called the 1938 census but 
was not taken until the spring of 1939), as many ofmy 
relatives did not get out of Germany and perished in the 
Holocaust. The census gave much data and provided me 
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with valuable information I was seeking on behalf of my 
relatives. I wrote about this “find” after attending the Jewish 
genealogical convention in Salt Lake City in 1991. Butthe 
hundreds of 16mm films were not catalogued and I was 
unable to get them from the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints (LDS) library at that time. With the indexing now 
complete, many of our German-Jewish fellow genealogists 
can obtain this data through their local LDS libraries. 
Actually, the census of 1938 was not taken until 1939. 
The German government took a census of all of its territory, 











including the region of Sudetenland, which it had just 
annexed from Czechoslovakia. Census takers were in- 
Structed to make extracts of census returns for non-Aryan 
persons, with ernphasis on the Jews. The motivation for 
identifying Jewish households is quite apparent now. The 
information derived from these extracts was undoubtedly 
used later for the systematic destruction of millions of people, 
as Jews were identified, persecuted, removed, and finally 
murdered 

Nevertheless, these extracts can now prove of value for 
those who seek information about their family and friends 
and relatives, They provide much information of genealogi- 
cal value, including names, birth dates, and places of birth, 
and, in most cases, their last place of domicile before being 
carted off to the death camps. 

The extracts are grouped by province and region. Within 
each region, they are grouped by district (Kreis of Amt). 
Generally, the towns are arranged alphabetically within each 
district, and within each town the returns are arranged 
alphabetically by the surname of the head of the household. 
The available census extracts were microfilmed in Potsdam, 
Germany and acquired by the LDS Family History Library in 
1991. Some areas of Germany are not yet represented on the 
microfilms, and for many districts there seern to be far fewer 
returns than should exist. 

There is no alphabetical index to the whole census. To 
find a family in the census, you must know where they lived 
in 1939, If they lived in a city, check the alphabetical listing in 
the register to find the film number for the roll of film that 
includes the city. If you are searching for a small town or 
village, use the gazetteer of Germany to determine in which 
district the residence was located. 


As you can see by the example below (part of my 
Grünebaum family of Wenkheim in Baden), the census ex- 
tracts are in German. The column headers specify: 3 


LFDS. NR. = Sequential number N 


ee 


® Vorname = Given name } 

® Familienname = Surname or family name i 

® Geburtstag = Day ofbirth | 
„® Geburtsort und -kreis = Place and district of birth 


The questions on the census form ask if any of the four 
grandparents were full-Jewish by race, yes or no, 

Note that under “Vorname,” each Jew was required to 
take on a second name, Israel for a male and Sara for a 
female. This was one of the Nazi laws, passed in 1938, to em- 
barrass the Jewish population and was more or less a mock- 
ery. It was’known as the “Spottnamen Gesetz”—a mockery 
name law. 

Note that the address given in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner ofthe census sheet is Wenkheim, Adolf Hitler Straße, 71. 
Prior to Hitler’s rise, the street was called Judengasse Straße 
and today it is, once again, so named. 

If your LDS Family History Center does not have the 
index and register yet, you can get in touch with me (Harry. 
Katzman, (407) 365-4672) and I will look up the film number 
for you. Also, the LDS Family History Center on 65th Street 
in New York City has available a complete set of the above 
mentioned microfilms. je} 





Harry Katzman was born in Bad Kissingen, Bavaria. Until he 
retired, Harry was a video engineer at NBC, where his career began 
in 1951 with the Today show with Dave Garroway and continued 
through 1984 with Late Night With David Letterman. Harry has 
been working on his genealogy for over ten years. 
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Leo Baeck Acquisitions 
by Claus W. Hirsch 






ie Leo Baeck Institute (LBJ) in New York City is 
expected to make several important acquisitions in 

1 ‘or genealogists, the two most important pending 
additions to the LBI resources are microfilm records of burials 
at Berlin’s Weissensee Cemetery and family records for the 
May 1938 German census of “Non-Aryans.” 

Weissensee, located in the former East Berlin, was 
opened in 1880. Some 115,000 burials were recorded in the 
following century. Records were kept on handwritten cards. 
Now those cards are being microfilmed by the Landesarchiv 
Berlin and a set will be made available to the LBI in New 
York when the Berlin Landesarchiv completes filming. Other 
records found in the basement of the administration building 
will require restoration before being filmed. It is likely that 


these, too, will contain important material for family 
historians, 

The 1938 census of Jews contains valuable genealogical 
information on those residing in Germany at the time. Each 
census form contains the names (and maiden name of the 
wife) of every family member, his or her place of birth, 
whether he graduated college, and if his grandparents on 
either the maternal or paternal side were Jewish. We under- 
stand that the cities of Cologne, Düsseldorf, Essen, Braun- 
schweig, and Rostock are not included in the census. 

[See, also, the article “The 1938 German Census.”] D 


See article earlier in this issue for information about Claus W. 
Hirsch. 





A Valuable Research Aid for Westfalen 


by Carol Davidson Baird 





friend of my parents showed us a book he bought 
last year while visiting his hometown of Meschede in 
any. ]saw several surnames that interested me and I 
realized that the book covered the area of Westfalen from 
which my father’s family had come. The book was bought at 
Marcus Hautermann Buchbinder in Arnsberg and is called 
Das Hakenkreuz in Sauerland, edited by Alfred Bruns and 
Michael Senger and published by Schieferbergbau- 
Heimatsmuseum Schmallenberg-Holthausen, 1988. It costs 
about $25.00. Rather than try to order it from Germany 
myself, Tasked a family friend to find it for me, which he did. 

Although the book is in German, itis a valuable resource 
for histories and fates of families of the Westfalen area. The 
book includes personal accounts of Holocaust times, copies of 
Nazi documents and posters, maps, newspaper articles, 
family pictures, and the history of those terrible days in 
Westfalen during World War II Nazi Germany. Towns 
represented are Fredeburg, Schmallenberg, Münster, Eslohe, 
Hallenberg, Meschede, Hellefeld, Heheim, Herbinghausen, 
Altenhundem, Kirchhundem, Paderborn, and Bonn. 

The following authors contributed to the subsection 
called “Die Juden”: Josef Wiegel contributed his chapters 
"1938 —das Schicksaljahr der Deutschen Juden,” 
“Arisierung,” and “Novemberpogrom in Schmallenberg,” 
recalling Jewish names of Frankenthal, Stern, Funke, and 
Goldschmidt. 





Werner Saure contributed a chapter called: “Die Reichs- 
kristallnacht in Arnsberg, Neheim und Hüsten.” He mentions 
the names of Jewish families Grüneberg, Falk, Klein, Stein- 
berg, Apt, Langstadt, and Bachenheimer. 

Georg Glade contributed a chapter called “Die Sauer- 
länder Juden unter dem Hakenkreuz—das Beispiel Hallen- 
berg,” mentioning Jewish families such as Berg, Frankenthal, 
Stessmann, Katz, Meyer, Oppenheimer, and Bachenheimer. 

Hans Frankenthal contributed an article called "Von 
Schmallenberg nach Auschwitz und zurück—Errinnerun- 
gen.” This article interested me the most because Franken- 
thal was my grandmother’s maiden name. In the article, 
Hans Frankenthal relates his experiences before Kristallnacht, 
his existence in Auschwitz, and his return to Schmallenberg, 
where he lives to this day. Other Jewish names mentioned in 
this chapter are Frankenthal and Stern. 

Paul Tigges contributed the article “Die Juden im Kreis 
Olpe, 1933-1945.” Names mentioned are Cohn, Jacob, and 
Stern. 

The rest of the book describes the life and times of peo- 
ple, other than Jews in thearea, during thesametim, D 





Carol Davidson Baird is the only child of German Holocaust sur- 
vivors. In 1989, she and her family traveled to her ancestral towns 
in Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. Carol is presi- 
dent of the San Diego ]GS, and lectures in her community based on 
her 20 years of genealogical research. 
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Given Names Adopted by the Jews of Memmelsdorf 


by RalphN. Baer 


T ; he nineteenth century vital records for the village of 
Memmelsdorf in Unterfranken (now part of 
Untermerzbach, approximately 100 miles east of Frankfurt 
am Main and roughly midway between Bamberg and 
Cuburg) start with a list of names entitled “Namens- 
Verfälschungen der Juden und neuere Namens- 
Veränderungen” (“Name Falsification of the Jews and New 
Name Changes”). These represent German given names 
adopted by Jewish residents of Memmelsdorf in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately, the Memmelsdorf record books do not 
offer any indication as to what prompted the name changes. 
I have not noticed similar lists in records for other towns, 
although in some localities, relatives seem to have taken a" 
different given name at the same time that they adopted a 
new family name. One can guess that perhaps at thetime 
permanent family names were adopted (in 1813 in Bavaria), 
the local authorities wanted the Jews to also take given names 
that were more in line with those used by their neighbors, 
and, at least in Memmelsdorf, recorded a list of acceptable 
changes to given names, based on given names in general use 
in the community. 

The list of names from Memmelsdorf is divided into two 
categories: those for which the new name is of Jewish origin 
(e.g., Moses), and those for which the new name is of Chris- 


tian origin (e.g., Leopold). The names presented in the tables 
below are as they appear in the Memmelsdorf list. 

From personal knowledge, the same changes (and many 
others) were also adopted by Jews elsewhere in southern 
Germany. (Rabbi Shmuel Gorr, in his book, Jewish Personal 
Names: Their Origin, Derivation and Diminutive Forms, de- 
scribes the bases of many name changes, although his book is 
directed more toward eastern European names.) Many ofthe 
changes are öbvious, for example Moses as the new name 
that corresponds to the Hebrew Moscheh. Other name 
changes are less obvious and, thus, the Memmelsdorf list 
might help researchers reconcile pre-adoption names with 
adopted names for their own genealogies. 

[My mother, reading a draft of Stamumbarm, noted the 
name Therese taken by women whose names were Rösla. My 
sister, who died as an infant, was named for our maternal 
and paternal grandmothers. But my mother never knew why 
her in-laws had suggested the name Therese for my sister’s 
middle name. Now it all made sense: my sister’sand my 
paternal grandmother was named Rose! —ED] je] 





‚Ralph N. Baer is a mathematician who works at the Naval Research 
Laboratory in Washington, DC. He has been researching his family 
in southwestern Germany since 1977. 





1. Jewish Names Adopted by Jews 


2. Christian Names Adopted by Jews 





Original Name New Name 
Vrohm! ‚Abraham 
Scheierla Jesalas 
Itzig Isaak 
Judel Juda 
Schmul Samuel 
Männla, Mänlein or Mendel Immanuel 
Jekoph Jacob 
Marx or Mardochai Marcus 
Sender ‚Alexander 
Moscheh Moses 
Salopha Sophie 
Giriel ‚Gabriel 
Nosen Nathan 
Löser Lazarus 
Dovid David 
Schloma Salomon 
Seckel or Hesekiel Ezechiel 





1 The first letter of Ihis name in the original text 
is difficult to read, 





Original Name New Name 
Löw Leopold 
Rösla Therese 
Brendel Berlha 
Hendel Helena 
Jentel ‚Jette 
Rachel Rosalie 
Gella Karoline 
Süßel Israel 
Velacheierla Fanny 
Selig or Seligmann Selkan 
Gerschen ‚Gerson 
Edel or Edela Elisa 
Baruch Bemhard 
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The Very First Census 


by Harry A. Katzman 


id you know, that the very first census was taken 


The translation of the Hebrew text is: 








over 4000 yearsago? Counting 
people, writing down their names, and 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses 


SANS SD 12702 mw DR mim 1271 |in the Wilderness of Sinai, in the 


taking polls is something that happened non ma won varnb Na pn tabernacle of the congregation, on the 


in the wilderness of Sinai many, many 
years ago. 

The ancient Israelis started 
something, which is still practiced 
today. Without the census, we certainly 
would have a much tougher time 


first day of the second month, in the 


AN IND : NaRd meh PAND DMNYD | second year after they were come out 
Oonrawnb Smner 12 np bs win |oftheland of Egypt, saying: Take ye 
“s 55 Mew "apaa nnan mb 


the sum of all the congregation ofthe 
children of Israel, after their families, 
onbıb3b |by the houseof their fathers, with the 








finding data about our ancestors. The 
Hebrew text in the box is written in the scriptures, “The Book 
of Numbers,” Chapter 1, verses 1 and 2. 


number of their names, every male 
by their polls. And with you there shall bea man of every 
tribe; every one head of the house of his fathers.” im} 





See Harry Katzman’s article earlier in this issue. 





The Lederers of Gladenbach: History and Genealogical Sources 


by Rolf Lederer 


y great-great grandfather, Simon Lederer, together 
with his brother, Ignatz, arrived in Gladenbach in 
1811, from Rakoynik (Rakonitz) Bohemia. They were the 
sons of Tobias Lederer and his wife Fannie (Feigele) or 
Abigail. In the late 1700s Tobias Lederer changed his name 
from Tobias Simon to Tobias Lederer when he replaced a Mr. 
Lederer on the list of Familianten (Jews sanctioned by the 
Bohemian authorities to marry and have families). Tobias, in 
turn, was the son of Herschmann and Barbara Simon (my 
great-great-great-great-grandparents). 

A third Lederer, Bernard, also arrived in Gladenbach in 
1811. His relationship to the two brothers is unclear but he 
converted to Christianity and eventually returned to Prague, 
together with a son, Phillip. Ignatz, who was a prominent 
member ofthe community, died childless in 1872. The sons 
and daughter of Simon Lederer emigrated to the U.S. in the 
1840s, with the exception of my great-grandfather Bernard 
Simon (Bär), whose descendants continued to residein 
Gladenbach until shortly before World War Il. 80, for about a 
century and a quarter, the Lederer family was well-known in 
Gladenbach (50° 46'N, 8° 35'E) in Hessen (50 miles due north 
of Frankfurt am Main, near Marburg and Gießen). 

Simon Lederer, during his early days in Gladenbach, was 
a teacher, Chazan and Shochet (ritual slaughterer). When his 
first wife became ill, he went into business (soap manufac- 
turer) and gave up his communal responsibilities. His wife 
subsequently died and he remarried. 





Genealogical Resources Used 


Ihave been fortunate to have found numerous sources of 
records about my Lederer family. 
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The Central Archives for Ihe History of Ihe Jewish People. Original 
records of the Jewish community of Gladenbach spanning the 
years 1790-1840 are in The Central Archives for the History 
of the Jewish People in Jerusalem. Many documents bear 
either Ignatz Lederer’s or Simon Lederer’s signature. Some 
also contain my great-great-grandfather, Isaak Schiff’s signa- 
ture (father of my great-grandmother, Nanni Schiff, wife of 
Bernard Simon Lederer), These records in Jerusalem have 
been a great help in compiling my family tree. 

Gladenbach Historian. I have also obtained much information 
from Jürgen Runzheimer, historian in Gladenbach, who has 
taken the time to research all aspects of the Lederer history. 
He continues to send me all the relevant information. 
Gladenbach und Schloss Blankenstein (1987), by Dieter Blume 
and Jürgen Runzheimer (published by Hitzeroth, Marburg), 
commemorates the 750th birthday of Gladenbach, and 
contains a lengthy detailed chapter on the Jews of the town. 
The book also contains a section of reminiscences contributed 
by my father, Benno Lederer, an octogenarian. 

Family Letters. Bernard Simon Lederer and Nanni Schiff had 
two sons. The elder son, Simon, had three children: a daugh- 
ter who, along with her family, was a Holocaust victim; a son, 
Julius Lederer, who with his wife, fled to the U.S. before 
World War Il;and a second son, Berthold Lederer who was 
interned as an enemy alien during World War Il, and later, 
after settling in Montreal, died there. The older of these two 
sons, Julius, brought with him to the U.S. a collection of let- 
ters written between 1840 and 1880. The letters were from the 
Lederers who had migrated to the U.S. to the family still in 
Gladenbach. One of these letters, written in the 18805, has a 








detailed Lederer family genealogy that has been of great help 
to me in compiling the family tree. 
The Lederers Today 

My grandfather, August Lederer, was the younger son of 
Bernard Simon and Nanni. He and his wife had only one 
child, my father, Benno, who was the last Lederer born in 
Gladenbach (1904). 


Today, the Lederers are scattered throughout the world. 
My father and brother live in Israel, my sister lives in 
England, and [live in Canada. My sons, brother, and I 
frequently act as Chazan, thus carrying on the tradition of our 
illustrious forebears. D 
Rolf Lederer is a psychiatrist in Toronto, Canada. He is a contribut- 
ing editor to AVOTAYNU and a founding member of the Jewish 
Genealogical Society of Canada, 





The Blumenthals of Altenmuhr: A Successful Genealogical Dig 
by Bill Firestone 


T: his article describes my genealogical research into the 
Bloomingdale family—originally the Blumenthal 
family from Altenmuhr, Bavaria. It describes the reason I 
was interested in the Bloomingdale family, the early 
background of the Bloomingdale family, how I located 
information about the family, and, finally, a (perhaps) sad bit 
of human interest. 


The Goal and Result 

In 1990, | started a quest to determine if my Blüthenthal 
family was related to the Bloomingdale family of department 
store fame. My mother’s maiden name was Blüthenthal, 
which, in English, means blossom valley. Iknew that 
Bloomingdale was probably a translation of Blumenthal, not 
Blüthenthal. Blumenthal is a much more logical origin for 
Bloomingdale than is Blüthenthal, and, in addition, there is a 
reasonably large number of Blumenthals but very few 
Blüthenthals. 

When I completed my genealogical dig, I found that the 
Bloomingdale name did, in fact, derive from Blumenthal, not 
from Blüthenthal. The Bloomingdale family was from the 
town of Altenmuhr, which is near Nürnberg, a long way 
from my family’s town of origin, Münchweiler an der Alsenz, 
which is in the Pfalz about 100km southwest of Frankfurt am 
Main. 


Bloomingdale Family Background 

From the New York Times and other sources, I learned 
fairly quickly that the original Bloomingdale in this country 
was Benjamin Bloomingdale, that he was born in Bavaria in 
1812 and that he came to the United States in about 1837. Al- 
though I do not know all the interim details, in time Benjamin 
Bloomingdale and his eldest son, Lyman Bloomingdale, 
manufactured crinolines in New York. Joseph Bloomingdale, 
a younger son of Benjamin, was a salesman for the firm until 
1867 when his father, Benjamin, retired and Joseph became a 
partner along with his older brother Lyman. Unfortunately, 
women’s fashions changed and the business failed in 1871. In 
1872, Lyman and Joseph opened a dry-goods store, in part to 
pay off their creditors. The business was highly successful, 
eventually moving to a new location and consuming six sites 
at that location. 


Finding Information About the Family 

Because the Bloomingdales are a famous New York fam- 
ily, Ithought that the New York Times would be a good place 
to begin my search. 

Using the New York Times Name Index (described later in 
this article), I found a great deal of information about the 
Bloomingdales. Of particular interest were the obituaries of 
the two founders ofthe department store, Joseph and Lyman 
Bloomingdale, as well as that of Lyman’s son Samuel, who 
subsequently took over management of the stores. Numerous 
articles revealed other interesting facets such as a third 
brother, Emanuel; something of Alfred Bloomingdale’s 
Diners’ Club; and so forth. 

There have also been several books written, not so much 
about the family as about their stores. Other books describe, 
for example, early Jewish businessmen and include the 
Bloomingdales. I spoke to the author of one of these books 
but she knew no more about the family than the information 
in her book. also wrote toan author named Bloomingdale 
and received a very nice, but not useful, response. 

The key piece of genealogical information that lead me to 
the Bloomingdales’ origins appeared in the 1943 edition of a 
series of books titled the National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy. In an entry describing Joseph Bloomingdale, it men- 
tions that he was the son of Benjamin and Hannah Blooming- 
dale, and that Benjamin Bloomingdale “came from 
Altenmohr Isic), Bavaria in 1837...” The National Cyclopedia of 
‚American Biography, as it turns out, was the only place Iever 
found a reference to the Bloomingdales’ town of origin. 

But Icould not find a town called Altenmohr in any atlas 
or gazetteer. I wrote to a cartographer in Germany but he 
didn't know ofa town called Altenmohr. 

Having seemingly exhausted the resources that came to 
mind, I resorted to a desperate act: I called and wrote to 
Lyman Bloomingdale the grandson of Lyman Bloomingdale, 
one of the two founders of Bloomingdales. Ireceived a short 
but pleasant letter from Mr. Bloomingdale, answering, as best 
he could, the questions I had asked in my letter, but unfortu- 
nately, he knew no more than I. 

One day, 1 decided to look in the German book of postal 
codes (analogous to U.S. zip codes), an invaluable aid for 
anyone pursuing their German roots. The book lists the 
postal code for each town in Germany, in both the former 
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West Germany and the former East Germany—the postal 
codes for the two regions overlap! If you want to write to a 
Standesamt—a records office—for civil records, you must 
know the postal code for the town. This, by the way, can be 
tricky. Just as in the United States, where there are many 
towns with the same name (consider, for example, Spring- 
field or Salem) but in different states, so, too, you might find 
numerous towns in Germany with the same name. The 
postal code book can help you identify the town you are look- 
ing for. 

Of even greater significance, some German towns have 
merged their government agencies, and have either hyphen- 
ated the original town names, or in some cases, the name of 
one of the towns ceases to exist. However, for many of these 
towns, the postal code book still lists the now nonexistent 


New York Times Name Index. Each year, theNew York Times 
publishes an index that covers all the articles in every issue of 
the New York Times during the preceding calendar ycar. The 
New York Times began publication in 1851. If you do not 
know the precise year of an event or if you want to sce if the 
New York Times has ever mentioned a specific person, you 
must know each year during which the person might have 
been in thenews. That could take a while. 

Fortunately, you do not have to search the New York 
Times Index year by year. Instead, you can use the New York 
Times Name Index, which indexes all names that appear in the 
New York Times Index. In other words, the name index is an 
index into an index! When the name index was first pub- 
lished, it included the names in the New York Times Index for 
the years 1851 to 1974. A subsequent name index, published 
in 1990, indexes names from 





town name, and refers you to the 


correct town name. This was 
precisely the case with Altenmohr. 

Getting from Altenmohr, the 
name given in the National Cyclo- 
pedia article, to the current town 
name required two “transforma- 
tions.” First, the correct spelling 
was Altenmuhr, not Altenmohr. 
The postal code book helped 
resolve this as it listed Altenmuhr, 
which I guessed was the correct 
spelling of Altenmohr. Second, 
the postal code book showed that 
Altenmuhr is now part of a larger 
town called Muhr am See, which 
is near Nuremberg. 

Although I knew that towns 
in today’s Bavaria did not start 
keeping civil records until 1876, I 
wrote to the Muhr am See 
Standesamt (records office) any- 
way, requesting the 1812 birth 
record of Benjamin Blumenthal. 

"To my complete surprise, 1 
received a letter from a man 
named Wilfried Jung in Muhr am 
See, who wrote that he has “been 
researching the history of the 
Jewish congregation of Altenmuhr 
for years...” The box in the center 
of this page shows the information 
that Herr Jung enclosed in his 
letter about the Blumenthal family 





TheBl thal Family in Älte hr 
In 1731, ‚Moses Mändel and wife Sarl are Ds x ounerp 
& House no. 35 (today Judenhof 23), 
ä turned over to the son, Mendel Weite The 5 

later is called Mendel Joseph in another place, Mendel 
Joseph was married to Rifcka, who was born in 1741 and. 
' died an Sn Mendel Joseph himself died on 7 Jan. 











hüdren om this ‚marriage were 

. Joseph ‚Mendel, born 1770, died 4 April 1815 
.«. Elkan Mendel, ‚born 1779/80, died 15 May 1834 

: Joseph Mendel | married Voegele. He was a dealer in 
livestock andin 1809 | lived in ‚eNo, 30 (today Juden- 
hof 27). In asi1, he had one son and three : dauphters, an 
in 1815 there were five children. His sons were: 
Mendel Joseph, ‚born 1804/5, died 10 Feb. 1882, buried 
in Bechhofen. He was abui her Nothing more is 

















ds not been verified. 
‚mn family of Of Mendel Wollf’s son Elkan: Mendel and the 
E en of Elkan Mendel ‚Mendel Elkan are described 
in “Stammbäume" i in! this issue of, Stamunbarumr, | 
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Genealogy of the Blumenthal family of Altenmuhr, Bavaria as 
tesearched by Wilfried Jung of Muhr am See, Bavaria, 





1975 to 1989, (Perhaps in some 
decade in the future we will 
have an index into the name 
index!?) 

The German Postal Code Book. 
You can buy the German Postal 
Code Book (Postleitzahlen- 
Verzeichnis) at many post 
offices in Germany. In 1990, 1 
bought a 1988 edition at the 
post office in the train station 
in Frankfurt am Main. The cost 
then was 2.20DM. The book 
has a section for the former 
West Germany and the former 
East Germany. It also has a 
map that shows the general 
area referenced by the first 
digit of each four-digit postal 
code. 


National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography. This series of books 
was published from 1891 to 
1984 and contained biographies 
of noted Americans from 
various lines of endeavor. The 
series includes a volume 
published in 1984 that indexes 
all the preceding volumes. 
This was just one of many 
references I used. This one, 
however, proved to be the 


in Altenmuhr. (See “Stammbäume” for the remainder ofthe 
Blumenthal genealogy in Altenmuhr.) 

As you can see, Herr Jung’s information took the Bloom- 
ingdale genealogy back two additional generations before 
Benjamin Bloomingdale. 

Research Sources 

Iused many resources in the process of researching the 
Bloomingdales. The University of California at Santa Cruz is 
15 minutes from my home, and so I can use all the resources 

| in its main library. 
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important one. 


Current Authors. A volume of this series of books is published 
each year, containing biographies of currently popular 
authors as well bibliographies of books by and about them. 
The content of each entry varies from author to author. Some 
entries include the author’s home address. I was able to write 
to one ofthe authors for whom I was searching by sending 
the letter to her publisher, and marking the envelope “author 
correspondence.” Most publishers merely forward letters 
marked “Author Correspondence” without opening them. 





The (Perhaps) Sad Epilogue 

I was certain that the Blumenthals of Altenmuhr and the 
Bloomingdales of New York were one and the same family— 
the name of the town (Altenmohr/ Altenmuhr) was a match; 
Benjamin’s year of birth (1812) known to the Bloomingdale 
family matched the year given by Herr Jung, Benjamin 
Bloomingdale’s age on his 1896 death certificate—specified in 
terms of years and months—correlated exactly with the age 
he should have been based on the date of birth Herr Jung had 
reported; Benjamin’s father’s name, Joseph, matched; and, 
finally, the name given for his mother on his death certificate 
was Fanny, while the name reported by Herr Jung was 
Faigele—a quite legitimate equivalent. 

Nonetheless, one of Herr Jung’s letters to me contains a 
quote that adds further, but sad, proof of the family link be- 
tween the Bloomingdales of New York and the Blumenthals 
of Altenmuhr. Herr Jung wrote: 

There is a 1938 Jetter from Clara Blumenthal, in which she asks 
about relatives of her deceased husband in America, hoping that 
they can help her to escape from the Nazi terror, She writes: 

I only know that they live in America under the name of 

Blumenthale or Blumingdal and possess a big department 

store there. 

Ido not know if she was able to locate relatives in the United 
States or elsewhere, and whether she was able to arrange pas- 


And a “Footnote" 

Inoticed that Herr Jung‘s address, 27 Judenhof, was the 
same as the address he had given for Benjamin Blooming- | 
dale’s father, Joseph, in 1809—180 years earlier. Tasked Herr 
Jung about the address and he wrote: 


You ask about Benjamin Blumenthal’s house. You are correct 
{hat it was built on what isnow our property. But the house 
where he lived was destroyed about 80 years ago and my 
‚grandfather built a new structure. These days we are rebuild- 
ing this house, and under the floor of the barn we found big 
‚squares of sandstone, from the foregoing building, I suppose, 


Conclusion 

And thus, my curiosity was satisfied. That we were not 
related to the Bloomingdales—coming as we did from a 
completely different part of Germany and having a different 
name—in no way dampened the feeling of a successful 
genealogical dig and the discovery of an interesting fellow 
researcher in Germany. [See also “Valuable Resources for 
German-Jewish Genealogists” for the names of other re- 
searchers in Germany.] D 





Bill Firestone lives in Santa Cruz, California, where he writes 
computer manuals and programs. He has been researching his 
German, Rumanian, and French roots for about five years. 


sage in time to escape from Germany. 





Items of Interest 


by Harry Katzman 


German Information Center. Did you know 
that the German Information Center 
(GIC) in New York City has telephone 
books for ALL of Germany? The GIC is 
located at 950 3rd Avenue, New York, NY 
10022. If you need an address or phone 
number in any part of Germany, you can 
call them at (212) 888-9840 and they will 
be happy to look up the address and 
phone number for you. 
German Genealogical Research. One ofthe 
best books on genealogy I have had the 
privilege of seeing lately is German Ge- 
nealogical Research, by George K. 
Schweitzer. It contains over 1,900 sources 
for tracing ancestors in Germany, along 
with detailed instructions for carrying out 
the research. It contains geographical and 
historica] details, emigration data, search 
techniques, record types, a section on lan- 
guage and handwriting, and dating sys- 
tems necessary for Germanic research. I 
think it is a terrific guide book and is a 
MUST for every beginner. 

One chapter deals with techniques 
and sources available for tracing ancestors 





across the Atlantic Ocean and back to the 
exact place of origin in Germany. There 
are lists and descriptions of major record 
repositories, both in Germany and in the 
United States, The book is available from 
Genealogical Sources, Unlimited, 407 Re- 
gent Court, Knoxville, TN 37923 and costs 
818.00. 

German-English Genealogicat Dietionary. An- 
other important book for the German- 
Jewish genealogist whose German lan- 
guage skills are limited is Ernest Thode’s 
German English Genealogical Dictionary. 
Thode’s dictionary is designed for the 
family researcher who has a limited 
knowledge of German. It has thousands 
of German words, symbols, and abbrevia- 
tions, and defines each in a single word or 
brief phrase. The entries in the dictionary 
are all related to genealogy and include 
the terms that you will find in church, 
synagogus, civil registration 
(Standesämter) records, genealogical 
journals, ships’ passenger lists, and emi- 
gration records, among others. 


In addition to the basic word list, 
Thode’s dictionary contains samples of 
German handwriting and a guide to ge- 
nealogical symbols used in Germany. 

The book is available from Genealog- 
ical Publishing Co., 1001 N. Calvert St, 
Baltimore, MD 21202, (800) 296-6687, and 
costs $32.95. 

1993 International Seminar on Jewish Geneal- 
ogy. Stenumbermmadvisory board 
‚member Rolf Lederer reminds us that the 
International Seminar on Jewish Geneal- 
0gy will be held in Toronto from June 27 
through June 30, 1993, hosted by the 
Jewish Genealogical Society of Canada. 
Rolf’s article, “Jewish Genealogical 
Resources in Canada” (AVOTAYNU 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, Winter, 1992) describes 
the many resources available to seminar 
attendees. Rolf’s article also describes 
numerous books of interest to 
genealogists doing Canadian research. 
German Researcher In Unterfranken. A won- 
derful lady has helped me (Harry Katz- 
man] tremendously with my research. 
She has gone out of her way to find data 
for me about relatives in the Haßfurt area 
in Unterfranken. Her name is: 

Frau Cordula Kappner 

Sauerlaendig 1 

W-8728 Haßfurt 
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Ralph Baer Offers Help. Ralph N. Baer, an 
experienced German-Jewish genealogist 
from Washington, D.C. has offered to 
look up data in the numerous records he 
possesses, for anyone working on their 
German-Jewish genealogy. Dr. Baer has 
traveled extensively in Germany and is 
very knowledgeable in German-Jewish 
research. He has aided me with my re- 
search and lowe a tremendous amount of 
gratitude to him for his advice. Some of 
the records he has in which he is willing 
to look up data for you are: 

« Birth, marriage and death records for 
Memmelsdorf in Unterfranken for 
1811 through 1875. 

« 1797 census of Baiersdorf (Mittel- 
franken). 

« 1811 census of Binswangen (Schwa- 
ben). 

« Rabbi Tänzer’s book about the Jewish 
communities of Jebenhausen and 
Göppingen in Württemberg. 

« Hand-copied Mormon records for nu- 
merous Baden cities and towns includ- 
ing Rohrbach bei Heidelberg, Malsch 
bei Ettlingen, Heidelberg, and Jöh- 
lingen. 

* 1809 and 1815 name adoption lists for 
numerous places in Baden, including 
Malsch, Rohrbach, Leutershausen, 
Großsachsen, and others. 

* Numerous lists of heads of families 
from the carly 19th century (basically 
“Schutz” lists or name adoption lists) 
for various towns including Forchheim 
(Oberfranken), Grevenbroich (Rhein- 
land), Baiersdorf (Mittelfranken), Bins- 
wangen (Schwaben), Ottensoos (Mit- 
telfranken), The principality of As- 
chaffenburg (consists of Aschaffen- 
burg, Bergrothenfels, Damm, Eschau, 
Fechenbach, Goldbach, Großheubach, 
Großostheim, Großwallstadt, Hob- 
bach, Hösbach, Hofstetten, Kleinost- 
heim, Kleinwallstadt, Klingenberg, 
Kreuzwertheim, Mittelsinn, Möm- 
lingen, Mönchberg, Niedernberg, 
Obernau, Pflaumheim, Reistenhausen, 
Rieneck, Röllbach, Röllfeld, Schöllkrip- 
pen, Sommerau, and Sulzbach am 
Main, all now in Unterfranken, Bavar- 
ia, Aufenau, Bad Orb, and Wirtheim, 
all now in Hessen; as well as a place 
identified as Oberhausen, which is 
probably Hausen in Unterfranken. 

* Miscellaneous records for almost every 
town listed under the name of Ralph 


Baer in the Jewish Family Finder as 
well as some others. 

Periodicals Available. Herb Mautner, who 

spent the past few months in Israel, 

writes: “The Jewish Genealogical Society 
of Los Angeles (JGSLA) library now has 
the microfilm ofthe 50 periodicals of the 

“Organization for German-Jewish Family 

Research, 1924 through 1938’ in German. 

The Leo Baeck Institute also has a copy. 

The Hebrew Union College (HUC) library 

in Los Angeles has not only an index, but 

all the original periodicals.” 

Herb further writes that hehasa 
copy of Jewish German Worldwide by Janice 
Mendenhall Regenstein, 1981, an anno- 
tated bibliography of approximately 800 
books on Jewish local history and other 
subjects of use to genealogists. In case 
you need something looked up in this 
book, and the book is not in your library, 
get in touch with Herb Mautner, 6507 
Longridge Avenue, Van Nuys, CA 91401. 

Peter Tumarkin’s Fine Book Store, 
310 East 70th St, New York, NY 10021, 
(212) 787-8783 has many fine, old, rare 
German books, including a number that 
might be of interest to Jewish Genealo- 
gists. They offer a catalog. 

Friedrich Wollmershäuser to Speak. 

Friederick Wollmershäuser became a pro- 

fessional genealogist in 1975. He has 

several books in progress, including 
works on 18th and 19th century German 
emigrations. It is our understanding that 
his talks in Los Angeles and San Mateo 
will include, among other topics, “Jewish 

Research in Southern Germany.” Please 

check with the following contacts to 

confirm dates, times, and topics. 
According to our sources, Herr 

Wollmershäuser will be giving the 

following talks: 

* March 6: Los Angeles. Contact Lois 
Burlo, German Genealogical Society of 
‚America, P.O. Box 291818, Los 
Angeles, CA 90029, (805-496-0653). 
This talk will be held at Scripps College, 
Claremont, CA. 

* March 13: San Mateo. Contact San 
Mateo County Genealogical Society, 
P.O. Box 5083, San Mateo, CA 94402. 
This talk will be held from 9am to pm at 
the Ampex Cafeteria, 411 Broadway, 
Redwood City, California. 

* March 20: Seattle. Contact Seattle Ge- 
nealogical Society, Attention Rod 
Fleck, 605 Federal Avenue East #2, 
Seattle, WA 98102. 


* March 27: St. Joseph, MO. Contact 
Northwest Missouri Genealogical So- 
ciety, Attention: Margaret Tolmie, P.O. 
Box 68, Station E, St. Joseph, MO 
64505. 

Microfilms of the Personalstandregister 

Jüdischer Gemeinden. Ernest Stiefel of 

Seattle sent us the following list 

containing information he received from 

the Jüdische Museum in Frankfurt am 

Main. The list identifies the location of 

the microfilms ofthe Personalstand- 

register Jüdischer Gemeinden, “Juden- 
matrikel,” ofthe former German Reich, 
copied by the former Reichssippenamt. 

Ernest explained that the information is as 

he received it from the museum and he 

cannot personally vouch for its accuracy. 

* Mittel- und Ost Deutschland. (Mid- 
die and Eastern Germany), former 
German Democratic Republic and 
western Poland Bundesarchiv Ko- 
blenz, Postfach 320, Am Wöllershof 12, 
W-5400 Koblenz (Bestand R 399 — 
Anhang) Copies are also available at 
the Jüdische Museum, Frankfurt. 

* Berlin. Landesarchiv Berlin, Kalck- 
rethstraße 1-2, W-1000 Berlin 30. Cop- 
ies at the Jüdische Museum, Frankfurt. 

* Baden. Archivdirektion Stuttgart 
(probably Hauptstaatarchiv Stuttgart, 
Konrad-Adenauer-Straße W-7000 
Stuttgart 1.) In part also at Israelische 
Kultusgemeinde Stuttgart and Evange- 
lischer Oberkirchenrat Karlsruhe, some 
records may also beat the Haupt- 
staatarchiv. (Some of the records may 
also be at the Generallandesarchiv 
Karlsruhe, Nördliche Hildaprome- 
nade 2, W-7500 Karlsruhe) 

* Bayern. Bayrisches Landesentschädig- 
ungsamt München; inquire as to the 
‚present location at the Generaldirek- 
tion der Staatlichen Archive Bayern, 
Postfach 220240, Schönfeldstraße 5-11, 
W-8000 München. 

* Bremen. Staatsarchiv der Freien 
Hansestadt Bremen, Präsident-Kenne- 
dy Platz 2, W-2800 Bremen 2. 

* Hamburg. Staatsarchiv Hamburg, 
ABC Straße 19-A, W-2000 Hamburg 36. 

* Hessen. Hessisches Hauptstaatsar- 
chiv, Mosbacher Straße 55, W-6200 
Wiesbaden. 

* Niedersachsen. Staatsarchiv Hannover 
(probably Niedersächsisches Haupt- 
staatsarchiv Hannover, Am Archive 1, 
W-3000 Hanover). 
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* Nordrhein-Westfalen. Nordrhein- 
Westfälisches Personenstandsarchiv 
Rheinland, Schloßstraße 12, W-5040 


Brühl and also NordrheinWestfälisches 


Personsenstandsarchiv Westfalen- 
Lippe, Willi-Hofmann Straße 2, 
W-4930 Detmold. 


* Rheinland-Pfalz. Landeshauptarchiv 
Koblenz, Karmeliterstraße 1-3, W-5400 
Koblenz. 

* -Schleswig-Holstein. Landesarchiv 
Schleswig, Schloß Gottorf, W-2380 
Schleswig. 





References and Annotations 


In this column, Stammbaum lists books, 
manuscripts, videotaped lectures, articles, 
magazines—any source material of inter- 
est to those rescarching German-Jewish 
roots, 

Strmambaınm encourages readers to 
submit information for this column. If 
you submit items, we ask that you: 

* Provide full citations (author’s name, 
name of publisher, place and date of 
publication). 

* Include a translation of German text 
(including titles) into English. 

« Annotate each entry, describing if 
possible, the entry’s contents, number 
of pages, whether it has an index, 
whether it has a bibliography, where 
readers can obtain the itern. 

All of the entries in this issue of 
Stummmbaumare from George E. 
Arnstein. George writes: “The list 
emphasizes post-World War Il memorial 
books written about German-Jewish 
communities. The list is biased toward 
the southwest corner of Germany because 
my stammbaum originates in that area. 
Please note that I have not seen or found 
all of the items in the list” 

General Entries 

Gedenkbuch. Opfer der Verfolgung der Juden 

unter der nationalsozialistischen Gewalt- 
herrschaft in Deutschland. (The Victims of 
Jewish Persecution Under the Nazi 
Tyranny in Germany) Koblenz: German 
Federal Archives, 1986. Two volumes. 
The Gedenkbuch is a list of Jewish victims of 
the Holocaust. Allentries are from | West] 
Germany. The Gedenkbuch gives the place 
uf last residence, dates of birth and death, 
location of death (often “missing”). Ap- 
pendix has annotated list of places with 
Jewish population before World War II, list 
of "destinations for deportation,” bibliogra- 
plıy of sources for local lists. Note additional 
names at the end. Partial translation, Es- 





sential Gedenkbuch by Bernard Kouchel, 
Broward County Jewish Genealogical 
Society, Florida, 1992. 


Biographisches Handbuch der 
deutschsprachigen Emigration nach 1933. 
(Biographical Handbook of German- 
Speaking Emigrants After 1933) Vol. 1 in 
German 1980. Vol. 2 in English 1983. 
Vol. 3 combined index. Listing of &migres 
after 1933, emphasis on academics from 
German-speaking areas. 


Die Ausbürgerung deutscher Staatsange- 
höriger 1933-45 nach den im Reichs- 
anzeiger veröffentlichten Listen / heraus- 
gegeben von Michael Hepp. 
Expatriation lists of German Citizens as 
published in the “Reichsanzeiger,” 1933-45; 
includes text of laws. Edited by Michael 
Hepp, München; New York: Saur, 1985- 
1983. Contents: Vol 1: Lists in chronologi- 
cal order; Vol 2: Register ofnames. Vol 3: 
Register of places of birth and last residence. 


Richarz, Monika, ed. Jewish Life in Ger- 
many; Memoirs from Three Centuries. 
Indiana University Press, 1991. 

English version, 51 of 126 autobiographical 
essays excerpted from original three volumes 
in German; based on files at Leo Baeck Insti- 
tute, New York, NY. 


Austria 

Totenbuch Theresienstadt: Deportierte aus 
Österreich. (Death Register Theresien- 
stadt: Deportees from Austria) Vienna: 
1971. 


Austria 

Rosenkranz Herbert. Verfolgung und 
Selbstbehauptung: die Juden in Österreich, 
1938-45. (The Persecution and Dignity 
of the Jews of Austria), 1938-45, 
Munich: Herold, 1978. 
399 pages, with index and six-page bibliog- 
raphy. 


« Württemberg. Innenministerium Tü- 
bingen, inquire as to present location 
at the Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart, 
Konrad Adenauer-Straße 4, W-7000 
Stuttgart 1. DO 


Baden 

Hundsnurscher, Franz. Die Jüdischen 
Gemeinden in Baden. (The Jewish Com- 
munities in Baden). Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1968. 
Part of Württemberg-Baden archival series. 


Nachmann, Werner and Heinrich Freund. 
Sie Sind Nicht Vergessen (They Are Not 
Forgotten) Karlsruhe: Oberrat der Is- 
raeliten Badens, 1958. 

‚Report on final resting place of deportees 
from province of Baden to southern France, 
1940. List of dead of Gurs, alphabetical list 
0f 1,250 with date of [presumed] death. Noe, 
203 names with date of birth, date and city 
ofdeath. Camp de Regebon, 302 graves with 
name, date of birth, date of death. Rivesaltes, 
102 names with date of death. 


Baden/Gailingen 

Eckhardt, Friedrich and Dagmar Schmie- 
der-Friedrich. Die Gailinger Juden. (The 
Jews of Gailingen). Konstanz: Arbeits- 
kreis für Regionalgeschichte Nr. 3, 1981. 
In preparation (ready Jan. 1992?) Memor- 
Buch Gailingen edited by Naftali Bar-Giora 
Bamberger (POB 627, Long Beach, NY 
11561, FAX (516) 432-4477). 


Baden/Karlsruhe 

Werner, Josef, Hakenkreuz und Judenstern. 
Das Schicksal der Karlsruher Juden im 
Dritten Reich. (Swastikas and Star of 
David: The Fate of the Jews of Karlsruhe 
Under the Third Reich), Vol. 9, 1988. 
Juden in Karlsruhe, Vol. 8, 1988 in Karls- 
ruhe city archive series. 


Baden/Konstanz 

Bloch, Erich. Geschichte der Juden in 
Konstanz (History of the Jews of 
Konstanz), 1976? 


Baden/Lake Konstanz 

Bohrer, Yehuda Lee. The History of the 
Jewish Rural Community/Bodensee. Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms, 1971. 
Partly in English, Hebrew. Focus on 
Randegg, Gailingen, and Wormlingen. 
Bohrer is a son of the last rabbi at Randegg. 
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Baden/Mannheim 


Watzinger, Karl Otto. Geschichte der Juden 
in Mannheim 1650-1945. (The History of 
the Jews in Mannheim, 1650-1945). 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1984. 
mit 52 Biographien | von Karl Otto 
Watzinger; mit einer Übersicht über die 
Quellen im Stadtarchiv Mannheim zur 
Geschichte der Juden von Jörg Schadt und 
Michael Martin; Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, ca 1984. 

Includes index and bibliography. 


Baden/Pforzheim 

Brändle, Gerhard and Wolfgang Zink. 
Jüdische Gotteshaüser in Pforzheim. 
(Jewish Synagogues in Pforzheim). 
Pforzheim: Stadtverwaltung, 1990. 
List of inhabitants and deportees. 


Baden/Sulzburg 

Kahn, Ludwig David. Die Geschichte der 
Juden in Sulzburg (The History of the 
Jews of Sulzburg). Basel: 1969. 
Privately published, strong on family histo- 
ries. 


Bavaria 

Ophir, Baruch Z. Die Juden Gemeinden in 
Bayern 1918-45. (The Jewish Communi- 
ties in Bavaria, 1918-1945): 1979. 


Schwarz, Stefan. Die Juden int Bayern. (The 
Jews in Bavaria). Munich: 1963. 


Bavaria/Schwaben 

Römer, Gernot. Für die Vergessenen: KZ 
Außenlager in Schwaben. (For the Forgot- 
ten Ones: External Work Sites in 
[Bavarian] Swabia for Concentration 
Camp Inmates. 1984. 

. Die Austreibung der Juden aus 

Schwaben. Schicksale nach 1933. (Expul- 

sion of Jews from (Bavarian] Swabia: 

Destinies After 1933). Biographical es- 

says: 1983. 

‚Schwäbische Juden (Swabian Jews 
|Bavaria]). Augsburg 1990. 

Note: Swabia is partly in Bavaria, partly in 
Württemberg. Römer deals only with the 
Bavarian section. 

Römer, Gernot and Ellen Römer. Der 
Leidensweg der Juden in Schwaben, 1933- 
45. The Sad Destiny ofthe Jews of 
(Bavarian] Swabia, 1933-1945. Augs- 
burg: 1983. 








Bavaria/Sulzbürg 
Wapler, Kurt. Die Geschichte der Sulzbürger 
Juden. (The History of the Jews of 
| Sulzbürg). 
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Bohemia 

Wlaschek, Rudolf M. Juden in Böhmen: 
Beitrage zur Geschichte des Europäischen 
Judentums im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert. 
(Jews in Bohemia: Contributions to the 
History of European Judaism in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries). Munich: Olden- 
burg, 1990. 
236 pages. Includes index and bibliographi- 
cal references. 


Bohemia/Bibliography 

Teufel, Helmut. Neuere Literatur [1945- 
1990] zur Geschichte die Juden in Böhmen. 
und Mähren. (Recent Literature [1945- 
1990] on the History of the Jews in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia). In Aschkenas 
1/1991, pp. 173-193. 


Braunschweig 

Ebeling, Hans-Heinrich. Die Juden in 
Braunschweig 1282-1848. (The Jews in 
Braunschweig, 1282-1848). Braun- 
schweig: City archives, Vol. 22, 1987. 


Danzig/Gdansk 

Lichtenstein, Erwin. Die Juden in der Freien 
Stadt Danzig unter der Herrschaft des 
nationalsozialistische. (The Jews in the 
Free State of Danzig Under Nazi Rule). 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1973. 
Part of LBl series. 


East Frisia/Esens 

Rokahr, Gerd. Die Juden in Esens. (The 
Jews in Esens). Aurich: Verlag Ost- 
friesische Landschaft, 1987. 


Gailingen 
See Baden/Lake Konstanz. 


Hesse/Bad Nauheim. 

Kolb, Stefan. Die Geschichte der Bad 
Nauheimer Juden. (The History of the 
Jews of Bad Nauheim). Bad Nauheim: 
1987. 


Hesse/Gießen 

Die Juden Bevölkerung Gießens 1933-45. 
(The Jewish Population of Gießens, 
1933-45) Wiesbaden: Kommission für 
die Geschichte der Juden in Hessen 
(Commission for the History of Jews in 
Hessen) 3rd edition: 1982. 


Mainfranken 

Schultheis, Herbert. Juden in Mainfranken, 
1933-45. (Jews in Mainfrancken, 1933- 
45). Bad Neustadt an der Saale, 1980. 


Oldenburg 

Die Geschichte der Oldenburger Juden und 
ihre Vernichtung. (The History of the 
Jews in Oldenburg and Their Extermi- 
nation). Oldenburger Stadtmuseum: 
Isensee, 1988. 


Paderborn 

Naarman, Margi. Die Paderborner Juden 
1802-1945. (The Paderborn Jews, 1802- 
1945). Paderborn: Verein für Geschichte 
der Universität- GH - 1988. 


Prussia 

Reimer, Dietrich. Die Juden in Preußen. 
(The Jews in Prussia) Berlin: Ernst G. 
Loewenthal, 1981, 2d ed. 1982. 


Very short biographical summaries. 


Randegg 
Sce Baden/Lake Konstanz. 


Rhineland 

Monumenta Judaica. Vol.1. Catalog; Vol.2 
Handbuch [Essays]; Vol. 3 “Fazit” i.e., 
coverage of the Cologne exhibit 1963-64, 
covering 2,000 years of Jewish history 
and culture on the Rhine. Cologne: City. 
J. Melzer Verlag, 1963-64. 


Rhineland/Bonn 

Dokumentation zur Geschichte der Jüdischen 
Bevölkerung in Rheinland-Pfalz und im 
Saarland 1800-1945. (Documentation of 
the History of the Jews in the Rheinland- 
Pfalz and Saarland, 1800-1945.) 
Koblenz: Landesarchiv-verwaltung. 
Rhineland-Pfalz, 197?. 

Schuylter, Klaus H. S. Bonner Juden und 
ihre Nachkommen bis um 1930 (Jews of 
Bonn and Their Descendants to About 
1930). Bonn: Rohrschedit, 1976. 


Ruhr/Neuss 

Rohrbacher, Stefan. Juden in Neuss. (The 
Jews in Neuss). Neuss: Galerie Küppers, 
1986: 


Ruhr/Witten 

Kliner-Lintzen, Martina and Siegfried 
Pape.. ...vergessen kann man das nicht: 
Wittener Juden unter dem ... Nationalsozial- 
ismus (Not to be forgotten: the Jews of 
Witten under National Socialism). Witte: 
1991. 


Saarland 
See Rhineland: Dokumentation zur 
Geschichte... 
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Switzerland/Bibliography 

Kaufmann, Uri. “Geschichte der Juden 
Schweiz im Mittelalter und frühere 
Neuzeit,” In Essay Review of Literature, 
1945-1990: In Aschkenas 1/1991, pp. 195- 
202. 
Not recent, but Middle Ages. 





Westfali/Beckum 

Krick, Hugo. Geschichte und Schicksal der 
Juden zu Beckum. (History and Fate of the 
Jews of Beckum). Kreise-Geschichts- 
verein: Beckum-Warendorf, 1986. 


Wormlingen 
See Baden/Lake Konstanz. 


Württemberg, 

Strauss, Walter. Lebenszeichen: Juden aus 
Württemberg nach 1932. (Signs of Life: 
Jews from Württemberg after 1932). 
New York: KATV, 1982. 


Jeggle, Utz. Judendörfer in Württemberg 
(Jewish Villages in Württemberg). Tü- 
bingen: 1969. 

Strong on village life, few names. 


Württemberg/Baden 

Hahn, Joachim, et al. Errinnerungen und 
Zeugnisse jüdischer Geschichte in Baden 
and Württemberg. (Recollections and Ev- 
idence of the Jewish History of Baden 
and Württemberg). Stuttgart: Theiss, 
1988. 
Comprehensive collection of all known 
traces, buildings, and so forth of smaller 
communilies. Some names, some history. 


Württemberg/Buchau 
Der Leidensweg unter dem Hakenkreuz. ]. 
Mohn, 1970. 


\ 


General account that refers to last Jewish 
residents, ca. 1938. 


Württemberg/Heilbronn 
Franke, Hans. Geschichte and Schicksal der 
Juden in Heilbronn, 1962. 


Württemberg/Hohenzollern 
Sauer, Paul. Die jüdischen Gemeinden in 
Württemberg and Hohenzollern. (The Jew- 
ish Communities in Württemberg and 
Hohenzollern). Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1966. Part of archival series includes the 
following: 
. Dokumente über die Verfolgung der 
jüdischen Burger in Baden-Württemberg 
durch das nationalsozialistische Regime 
1933-1945. (Documentation Concerning 
the Fate of the Jews in Baden-Württem- 
berg during the Nazi Regime) Heft 16- 
17. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1966. 
Schicksale der jüdischer Bürger... 
Heft 20, 1969a. 
- Die Opfer der nationalsozialistischen 
Judenverfolgung in Baden-Württemberg, 
1933-1945; ein Gedenkbuch. (The Victims 
of Nazi Persecution of the Jews of 
Baden-Württemberg, 1933-1945: A Me- 
morial Book) Hrsg. von der Archiv- 
direktion Stuttgart. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1969. 











Württemberg/Jebenhausen, Göppingen 

Bamberger, Naftali. Memor-Buch: Die 
Juden Friedhöfe in Jebenhausen und Göp- 
pingen. (Memorial Book: The Jewish 
Cemeteries in Jebenhausen and Göppin- 
gen), 1990. 
Also compare with much earlier book by 
Aron Tänzer, reissued ca. 1980. 





Die Namen und Adressen für diesen Stammbaum 


(Addresses, books, archives, and so forth referenced in this issue of 


Stammbaum) 


This section provides the names and 

addresses of books, archives, and other 

references mentioned in this issue of 

Stkenunbarum. 

* Genealogical Publishing Co., 1001 N. 
Calvert St, Baltimore, MD 21202, 
(800) 296-6687. 


* Leo Baeck Institute (library and 
archives), 129 East 73rd St (between 
Lexington and Park Aves), New 
York, NY 10021, (212) 744-6400. 


16 


* Falk, Byron A.and Valerie R. Falk. Per- 
‚sonal Name Index to the New York Times 
Index, 1851-1974. Succasunna, NJ: Rox- 
bury Data Interface, ca. 1976-ca. 1985. 

« Falk, Byron A., Personal Name Index to 
the New York Times Index, 1975-1989 
Supplement /Byron A. Falk, Jr., Valerie 
R. Falk. Verdi, NV: Roxbury Data In- 
terface, ca. 1990-1991. 


Württemberg/Niederstetten 

Stern, Bruno. Meine Jugenderinnerungen. 
(My Childhood Memories). Stuttgart: | 
1968. 





. So War Es. 
Posthumous addition 1987. Autobiographi- 
cal recollections. 


Württemberg/Nordstetten 

Bernstein, Charles B. The Rothschilds of 
Nordstetten. Chicago: 1989. 
Also see Auerbach Museum in Nordstetten. 


Württemberg/Stuttgart 

Zelzer, Maria. Weg and Schicksal der 
Stuttgarter Juden. (The Destiny and Fate 
ofthe Jews of Stuttgart) Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1968. 


Württemberg/Ulm 

Keil, Heinz, ed. Dokumentation über die 
Verfolgung der jüdischen Bürger von Ulm. 
(Documentation on the Persecution of 
the Jewish Citizens of Ulm) Ulm: City, 
September 1961 (paper). 
Reportediy a newer edition exists. 


Zeugnisse zur Geschichte der Juden in Ulm. 
Erinnerungen und Dokumente (Evidence 
to the history of the Jews in Ulm: Recol- 
lections and Documents). Stadtarchiv 
1991. 271 pages. 

Short bibliography. 


Würzburg 

Flade, Roland. Die Würzburger Juden (The 
Jews of Würzburg). Mittelalter- 
Gegenwart Würzburg: Stürtz Verlag, 
1987. 


«* Postleitzahlen-verzeichnis (German book 
‚of postal (“zip”) codes). Can be ob- 
tained from many post offices in Ger- 
many 2.20DM in 1990. Can also be 
obtained from Genealogy Unlimited, 
Inc., 1365 West 400 North, Orem, UT 
84057-4442, Phone: (800) 666-4363. 


* Gedenkbuch: See entry under 
“References and Annotations.” 


* Gorr, Rabbi Shmuel, Jewish Personal 
Names: Their Origin, Derivation and 
Diminutive Forms. Teaneck, N]: 
AVOTAYNU, Inc., 1992. (Available 
from AVOTAYNU, Inc., P. ©. Box 
1134, Teaneck, N] 07666). 
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Die Adressen die Verfasser 


(The addresses of the authors whose articles appear in this issue of 


Stanunbaum) 


This section gives the names and ad- 
dresses of the authors whose articles ap- 
pear in this issue of Stanunbaum. 
George E. Arnstein 
2510 Virginia Ave NW 
Washington, DC 20037-1904 
Jewish Genealogical BBS (Electronic 
Bulletin Board) 


Ralph N. Baer 
1250 Fourth St SW, Apt #707 
Washington, DC 20024 


Carol Davidson Baird 
255 5. Rios Ave 
Solana Beach, CA 92075 


Bill Firestone 

1627 Taylor Lane 

Santa Cruz, CA 95062 

internet: firestone_bill@tandem.com 
Jewish Genealogical BBS (Electronic Bul- 
letin Board); CompuServe: 70401,1663 


Karen Franklin 
104 Franklin Avenue 
Yonkers, NY 10705 


Claus W. Hirsch 
401 E. 74th St #10M 
New York, NY 10021 





Suchen Mischpochah 


This section contains notices for German 
family members that you are researching. 
For as long as possible, we will run these 
without charge. We ask, therefore, that 
you limit the length of your submissions. 
Longer submissions might be split and 
run in successive issues. 

Carl Henry, 1050 Fifth Ave, New York, 
NY 10028. Researching: 


Name City State/Countny 
Sternlels Franktun/Main 

Hüttenbauer Hüttenheim Bayern 
Hüttenbauer Sinsheim Bayern 
Claus W. Hirsch, 401 East 74th St, Apt 10- 
M, New York, NY 10021-3930. Research- 
ing: 

Name City State/Country 
Leon Hirsch family Berlin 

Hirsch Gollub West Preußen 


Julian Falk, 2131 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. Researching: 


Name City State/Country 
Falk Meudt Westerwald 


1250 Fourth St, SW, Apt 
707, Washington DC 20024. Researching: 


Name City State/Country 
Schiff Fürth Bavaria 
„ Eisemann ‚Großkrotzenburg bei Hanau 
| Kuftner Liebman Göftingen 
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1601 Cougar Court, 
Winter Springs, FL 32708. Researching: 





Name City ‚State/County 
Katzmann Geroda Unterfranken 
Katzmann Schondra Unterfranken 
Grünebaum Wenkheim Baden 
Rödelsheimer Völkersleier Unterfranken 
Löw Sulzbürg Mittelbayern 
Schloß Sugenheim Mittelbayern 
Schloß Hüttenheim Unterfranken 
Kaufmann Hainstadt Baden 
Rosenthal Beerledlen Odenwald 
Stern Nieder-Ohmen Oberhessen 
Freudenberger Hessdorf Unterfranken 
Lehmann Wenkheim Baden 
Lehmann Rimpar Unterfranken 
Reiss Ulrichstein Hessen 
Stern Laudenbach Württemberg 
Kaufmann ‚Alexandria Virginia 
Kaufmann San Francisco California 
Kaufmann Portland Oregon 
Wise Portland Oregon 
Blumauer Portland Oregon 


Ethan Starr, 326 North Carolina Ave, SE, 
Washington, DC 20003. (202) 546-5370. 
Researching: 

Stern and Vogel from Sembach, 
Rheinland-Pfalz; later Kaiserslautern. 
Isaac Stern married Charlotte Johanetta 
Vogel, to America in 1840s-1850s with 
eight children, changed name to Starr, 
settled in Louisville, KY. Two of Isaac’s 


Harry Katzman 

1601 Cougar Court 

Winter Springs, FL 32708-3855 
Prodigy: NXBC80A; Jewish 
Genealogical BBS (Electronic Bulletin 
Board) 


Peter Lande 
3002 Ordway St NW 
Washington, DC 20008 


Rolf Lederer 

100 Antibes Dr #1002 
Willowdale, Ontario M2R 3N1 
Canada 


Ernest R. Stiefel 
4919 North East 86th St 
Seattle, WA 98115 


children stayed in Kaiserslautern: Jeanetta 
Stern (b: 1813), married Johann Rosen- 
baum of Münchweiler, and Benjamin 
Stern (b: 1815) married Clara Kaufmann, 
Also researching Hirsch, Baer, and 
Abraham families from Hamm an der 
Sieg, Altenkirchen, and Wissen. 
Researching descendants of Israel Gold- 
stein (1817-1903) married Jette Gidel 
Kaufmann (1826-1887). Their daughter 
Bertha married Nathan Stiefel (1843- 
1919). The Goldstein and Stiefel families 
were from the towns of Langsdorf, 
Hungen, Birklar, and Lich, all just south- 
east of Gießen. The Kaufmann family 
originated in Langendiebach bei Hannau. 
Also searching for Katz, Jacob, Baum 
from these towns. 

Searching for descendants of Raphael 
Rosenthal, arrived in Baltimore Septem- 
ber 8, 1828, on the Bark Favorite from 
Bremen with wife and two children: Zer- 
lina and Zadok. Unable to locate towns 
listed on ship manifest: Koppelbach, 
Krobbach, or Coppeln, all in Duchy of 
Nassau. Family settled in Philadelphia. 
Raphael died in Philadelphia ca. March 
2,1846, at 71 years ofage. Zerlina Rosen- 


“thal married Napolean Goldsmith; chil- 


dren: Lambert (b: 1844), Hannanda 

(b: 1847), Raphael (b: 1849). Zadok 
Rosenthal married Rachel, had children 
‚Abraham (b: 1844), Raphael T. (b: 1846), 
Virginia Hannanda (b: 1848), Eugene 
Solomon (b: 1850), Rosetta (b: 1851), Clara 
Eleanor (b: 1853). 
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Stammbäume 


In this section, Stermmbarem pub- 
lishes your stammbäume (family 
trees). They might be your own trees 
or those others that you have inher- 
ited or have a right to publish. Please 
include only enough information to 
enable other researchers to determine 
whether your tree and their trees 
might have a common link. For de- 
tails, researchers should contact each 
other directly. 

Erom: Herb Mautner, 6507 Longridge 
Avenue, Van Nuys, CA 91401: 

The descendants of Abraham 
Mautner (b: 1786, Nachod, Bohemia; 
d: 1868, Vienna, Austria), who was a 
dentist in Dessau, in the Duchy of 
Anhalt. Stammbäume contains seven 
generations with about 150 names, 
Isaak Schwab (b: 1760) and his 
brother Moses, both of Kleinsteinach, 
Lower Franconia, Bavaria. Stamm- 
bäume contains eight generations 
with about 200 names listed. 

The descendants of the 
Gallinger/Galingher family from 
Gailingen, Wittelshofen, Gaugreh- 
weiler and Nürnburg in Bavaria, 
starting in 1721. The stammbäume 
includes ten generations with over 
200 names. 

The Wolff/ Wulff/Wolf family of 
Bernburg, Dessau and Zerbst in the 
Duchy of Anhalt, beginning in 1759 
with several hundred names. Due to 
help from two books, the stamm- 
bäume now starts out in 1325 in east- 
ern Europe. 

The 25-page chronicle and familytree 
ofthe Rosenthal family of Geseke, 
Westphalia from 1716 through 1934. 1 
recently inherited this tree. 





The Rosenbaum family of Frankfurt 
am Main. Stammbäume begins with 
Rabbi Mendel Zell in 1783 in Theil- 
heim, Bavaria. It contains several 
hundred names and goes back 11 
generations to Brody in 1635. 

The descendants of Meyer Lilienthal 
(b: 1780) of Küstrin, Germany. 





Erom: Bill Firestone, 1627 Taylor En, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062. Also available 
through Jewish Genealogy BBS, 
Internet (firestone_bill@tandem.com), 
CompuServe (70401,1663). 


The following two stammbäume are 
the continuation of the Blumenthal 
family in Altenmuhr. See Bill 
Firestone’s article “The Blumenthals 
of...” for more information. 
Elkan Mendel was a dealer in live- 
stock like his brother, had two 
daughters in 1811 and three children 
in 1815. His wife’s name is unknown. 
In 1809, Elkan lived in House No. 40 
(today Judenhof 15). He died on 15 
May 1834, and his wife must have 
died shortly after, 1835 at the latest. 
His children were: 
* Hanne, (b: 26 May 1811) 
* Malkela, (b: 20 Mar 1813) 
Connection of Hanne and Malkela to 
Eikan or Joseph not verified! 
Mendel Elkan, (b: 30 March 1815) 
* Jacob, (b: 3 Dec. 1817) 
* Löb,(b:? Aug. 1826) (illegitimate 
with Seitz Edel) 
* another daughter about whom 
nothing is known. 
Mendel Elkan, (b: 30 Mar 1815) mar- 
ried Buntel Mohr of Altenmuhr, (b: 29 
Aug 1811). This marriage produced a 
large number of children: 





Stammbaum 


* Joseph (b: 20 Aug 1830) became a ! 
farmer, in 1861 married Therese 
Weinmann of Altenmuhr (b: 27 
Mar 1836, d: 12 Aug 1901, buried | 
in Bechhofen), who gave birth to a 
son Salomon (b: 6 Feb 1863). This 
son married Clara Weinmann of 
Altenmuhr, (b: 24 Aug 1866, d: 15 
Mar 1920). She last lived in Uffen- 
heim and is buried in Bechhofen. 
Salomon (b: 12 Jan 1833, d: in 
Frankfurt at age 17) 

* Therese (b:21 May 1835) emi- 
grated to America 

+ Hanna (b: 1 Nov 1837) married 
Bernhard Mohr of Altenmuhr in 
1857 

« Elkan (b: 9 Oct 1840) 

* Gella (b: 22 Dec 1843) 

+ Benjamin (b: 11 Sep 1845) 

« Nathan (b: 23 Oct 1847) 

* Bernhard (b: 13 Jul 1850) 

Nothing more is known of Elkan, 

Gella, Benjamin, Nathan or Bernard, 

They are certain to have emigrated. 

[Annotations by Wilfried Jung.] 

Erom: Thomas Krakauer, Rt 2, Box 

377-C Bahama, NC 27503. He can 

also be reached on the Jewish 

Genealogical Conference computer 

bulletin board (BBS). 

The descendants of Abraham Joseph 

Rothschild (b: 1772 in Merxhausen, 

Ger d: 1843 in Stadtoldendorf, Ger.) 

and his two wives Marianne Berg 

(b: 1782, d: 1819) and Jochet 

Bacharach (b: 1788, d: 1838). The 

stammbaum, prepared by Robert 

Goldschmidt who died in Laussane 

Switzerland, contains 194 names and 

charts the descendants of the 9 chil- 

dren of Abraham Joseph Rothschild 
for 6 generations. 
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Name and Place Index 


Klingenberg13 Mittelfranken 13 


Rhineland 15 Sudetenland 6 











Konstanz 14 Mittelsinn 3 Rieneck 13 Sugenheim 17 
RL r Koppelbach17_ Mömlingen 13 Rimpar 17 Sulzbach am 
The following list contains the page numbers of Kreuzwertheim Mönchberg13 Rohrbach 13 Main 13 
surnames and place names that appear in this issue of 13 Muhr amSee 11 Rohrbach bei Sulzburg 15 
Stammbaum. Krobbach17__Münchweiler 17 _ Heidelberg 13 Sulzbürg 15, 17 
Krumbach- Münster 7 Röllbach 13 Tauberbischofs- 
‚Abraham 17 Birklar 17 Fredeburg7 Hausen in Unter- Hurben5 Nebraska 3 Röllfeld 13 heim 5 
Alexandria17_ Bloomingdale 10 Funke, 7 franken 13 Küstrin 18 Neuss 15 Rosenbaum 17, Theilheim 18 
Altdorf 3 Blumenthal 10  Gailingen 14,18 Heheim 7 LakeKonstanz Nieder-Ohmen 18 Tigges 7 
Altenhundem 7 Blüthenthal10 Galingher 18 Heidelberg 13 14 17 Rosenthal 3,17, Tumarkin 13 
‚Altenkirchen 17_ Bodensee 14 Gallinger 18 Heilbronn 16 Langendiebach Niedernberg 13 18 Ulm 5 
Altenmuhr 10 Bohemia 15 Gaugrehweiler Hellefeld 7 bei Hannau 17 Niedersachsen 13 Rostock 7 Ulrichstein 17 
Anhalt 18 Bonn 7 18 Hemsbach 3 Langsdorf 17 Niederstetten 16 Rothschild 18 Unterfranken 13, 
Apt7 Braunschweig 7, Gdansk 15 Herbinghausen 7 Langstadt, 7_ _Nordrhein- Ruhr 15 17 
Aschaffenburg 15 Geroda 17 Hermann 5 Laudenbach 17 Westfalen 14 SaltLakeCity5 Untermerzbach 8 
13 Bremen 13 Geseke, West-  Hessdorf 17 Lechner 5 Nordstetten 16 $an Frandsco 17 Vienna 18 
| Auer 5 Buchau 16 phalia 18 Hessen 3, 13,17 _ Lederer9 Nümburg 18 ‘Saure 7 Virginia 17 
| Aufenau 13 Coburg 8 Gießen 15,17 Hirsch 17 Leipzig 4 Oberfranken 13 Schenklengsfeld Vogel 17 
Augsburg 5 Cohn? Glade7 Hobbach 13 Leutershausen 13 Oberhausen, 13 5 Völkersleier 17 
‚Austria 14, 18 Cologne 7 Gladenbach 9 Hofstetten 13 Lich 17 Oberhessen 17° Schiff 9 Weikersheim 5 
Bacharach 18 Coppeln 17 Goldbach 13 Hohenlohe 5 Liebmann 3 Obernau13 , Schleswig- Weissensee 7 
Bachenheimer 7 Czechoslovakia6 Goldschmidt7_ Hohenzollern 16 Liedolsheim3 Odenwald 17 Holstein 14 Wenkheim 6, 17 
Bad Nauheim 15 Damm 13 Goldsmith 17 Honikel 5 Lilienthal 18 Offenbach 3 Schlyter 5 West Preußen 17 
Bad Orb 13 Dessau 18 Goldstein 17 Hösbach 13 Louisville, KY 17 Oldenburg 15 Schmallenberg7 Westerwald 17 
| Baden 3, 6, 13,14, Dettensee 3 Gollub 17 Hungen 17 Lower Franconia Olpe7 Schmid 5 Wiegel 7 
| 17 Duchy of Nassau Göppingen 13,16 Hüttenheim 17_ 18 Omaha 3 Schöllkrippen 13 Wirtheim 13 
Baer 13,17 17 Göttingen 17 Ichenhausen5 Mainfranken 15 Oppenheimer, 7 Schondra 17 Wissen 17 
Baiersdorf 13 Düsseldorf 7 Grevenbroich 13 Jacob 17 Malsch 13 Oregon 17 Schwab 18 Wittelshofen.18 
Baltimore 17 East Berlin 7 Großheubach 13 Jacob 7 Malsch bei Ottensoos 13 Schwaben 13,15 Witten 15 
Bamberg 8 Elchingen 5 Großostheim 13 Jacobson 3 Eitlingen13 Paderborn 7,15 Seitz5 Wolf 18 
I® Baum 17 Elkan 18 Großsachsen 13 Jebenhausen 13, Mannheim 3,15 Palatinate 5 Sembach 17 Wolff 18 
Bavaria 13 Erdmannrode5 Großwallstadt 13 16 Mansbach 5 Paul 5 Simon 4 Wulff 18 
Bavaria- Eschau 13 Grünebaum 6 Jöhlingen 13 Mautner 13 Pflaumheim 13 Sinsheim 17 Württemberg 13, 
Schwaben 5 Esens 15 Grüneberg7 Kaiserslautern 5, Mecklenburg3 Pforzheim 15 Sommerau 13 14,16 
Bayern 13 Eslohe7 Hainstadt 17 17 Memmelsdorfin Philadelphia 17_ Stadtoldendorf Zell 18 
Beckum 16 Essen? Hallenberg 7 Karlsruhe 14 Unterfranken 8 Portland 17 18 Zerbst 18 
Beerfelden 17 Falk7 Hamburg 13 Katz 7,17 Mendel 18 Preußen 15 Starr 17 
Berg 7,18 Fechenbach 3 Hamburg-Altona Kaufmann 17° Merxhausen 18 Randegg 15 Steinberg 7 
| Bergrothenfels 13 Forchheim 13 3 Klein? Meschede 7 Regenstein 13__ Stem 7,17 
I Berlin 13 Frankenthal 7 Hamm an der Kleinostheim 13 Meudt 17 Reistenhausen 13 Stessmann 7 
Bernburg18 Frankfurt/Main Sieg 17 ‚Kleinsteinach 18 Meyer 7 Rheinland-Pfalz Stiefel 17 
| Binswangen13 17 Haßfurt 12 Kleinwallstadt 13 Mittelbayen 17° 14 Stuttgart 16 
I 
Stammbaum 
N Name, 
Address. 
City, State/Country. Zip/Postal Code 





How did you hear about Stermumbaum? Electronic Bulletin Board (BBS)? 


What subjects would you like to see covered in „Starmunberum articles? (Please circle) 


Word of mouth? Other? 


Archives Research experience German genealogists Human interest 
Mischpochah Book reviews How-to articles Individual genealogies 
Other. 





A one-year subscription (four issues) to Stammbaum is $20/year for U.S., Canada, and Mexico, $28/year for all other 
countries. Please send this subscription form and your check, payable to “Stammbaum,” to: 


Stammbaum 

c/o Harry Katzman 

1601 Cougar Court 

Winter Springs, FL 32708-3855 
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